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No one can doubt that the publication of the telegrams in the period
following the Raid was highly undesirable in the public interest.
Salisbury had assured the German and other foreign Governments
that die British Government was innocent of all complicity in the
outrage on the Transvaal, and, however they might be explained away,
the appearance of documents in which Rhodes and his agents asserted
the contrary, must have poisoned the diplomatic atmosphere, already
sufficiently embittered by the Kaiser's telegram to Krugcr. This was
the opinion not only of Chamberlain's friends and colleagues but of
his two principal opponents, Harcourt and Campbcll-Banncnnan,
who were members of the Committee of inquiry. The conduct of
these two men is, indeed, one of the most striking examples of fidelity
to something recognized as the public interest which prevailed among
elder statesmen of both parties at this time. For years afterwards they
suffered much criticism and even obloquy for the supposed timidity
or incompetence which had made them the easy victims of Rhodes
and Chamberlain. They never explained or even hinted at " reasons
of State" as governing their conduct.
If the threatened disclosure was undesirable in view of the
international situation, the public hushing up practised by the South
African Committee was disastrous from the South African point of
view. The one chance of peace after the Raid lay in prompt and
thorough inquiry, and the doing of impartial justice upon raiders,
conspirators, Rhodes and the Chartered Company, The conduct of
the South African witnesses made it all too evident that inquiry was
being burked; the apologies for Rhodes and the leniency with which,
the Chartered Company was treated led to die belief that justice would
not be done and that the Colonial Office had been in league with
raiders and conspirators to destroy the independence of the Transvaal
Asquith said in after days that if the South African war was to be
dated from any moment, it was from the evening in the House of
Commons when Chamberlain gave his final certificate to Rhodes,
The whole course of events was such as to make peaceful negotiations
all but hopeless. It inflamed the suspicions of'the Boers, set them
arming instead of negotiating, and made them more than ever im-
practicable about the grievances of the Uitlanders.
Rhodes has captured die imagination of romantic writers and he